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“Reviewing Stand 


This bicentennial year of the birth of James Monroe is inspiring many 


articles about that Virginian who held about as many public offices as any 
American ever has. Virginia Cavalcade presents in story and picture two 


insights into his life. Each por- 
trays his attitude toward one of 
his several Virginia homes. One 
deals with the ambitious eagerness 
of a young man who was about thirty 
to move on from Fredericksburg and 
the law to livelier places and occu- 
pations. The other deals with the 
satisfactions and disappointments of 
a retired man of about seventy to 
whom it was not given even to die in 
the Loudoun County home that he 
had built, characteristically on a 
scale beyond his means, for his de- 
clining years. 

Another retired President too, John 
Tyler, becomes a central figure in 
this issue of Virginia Cavalcade. 
Yet our spotlight is focused chiefly 


upon the young wife who made 


James Monroe. 


his seventeen years of retirement happy and upon the Charles City 
County home they shared. There age and youth experienced perfect 
bliss. There, too, a Northern girl became a thorough Southerner. 

Typically, our other presentations in this procession deal with various 
times, places, and types of history. Post-bellum literary history and 
Northern Virginia are involved in the article about Willa Cather. 
Economic and social history from the consumer's viewpoint about fifty 
years ago can be found in our treatment of a federal statute that denied 
manufacturers the right to compound foods and drugs of unannounced 
contents. And religious history of the past two centuries in Richmond is 
embodied in the story of the city’s two chief Jewish congregations. 

With only one historian in its staff throughout the past year, the 
articles written by scholars not in the Virginia State Library's staff 
are doubly appreciated. Contributors to this issue include two former 
colleagues, Drs. Scribner and Wermuth; a Virginia-born North Carolina 
journalist, Mr. Bradshaw of the Durham Morning Herald; a Petersburg 
merchant, Mr. Ginsberg; and a Fredericksburger in the faculty of the 
Virginia Military Institute, Dr. Goolrick. And we are at work upon several 
articles by other newcomers to our pages that are to be presented, be- 
latedly but with what we hope can become gradually increasing timeliness, 
in our three remaining issues of 1958. We are grateful for the patience 
of subscribers who assure us that Virginia Cavalcade is just as valuable 
and scarcely less appreciated even when an issue reaches them far behind 


schedule. 
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In fifty-five years of creative writing, Willa Cather wrote only one novel about het 


have asserted that an adult's fundamental 
character is formed before his sixth or eighth birthday. 
If that be true, a closer look at Willa Cather might 
well be in order. For she lived in Virginia beyond 
the formative years that students of the development 
of human personality consider to be basically impor- 
tant—quite long enough to justify an assessment of 
Virginia’s impact upon her life, her outlook, her career. 

Miss Cather, one of the finest American novelists 
of her time, was born on her grandmother's farm in 
Back Creek Valley, about ten miles west of Win- 
chester, in the vicinity of the village of Gore, As some 
women do after the years of their youth, she was will- 
ing to have her birthday celebrated annually but took 
some pains to obscure the number of such celebrations. 
Such efforts succeeded, and the date of her birth is 
a bit uncertain. The best evidence points persuasively, 
however, to December 7, 1873. Not long thereafter 
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native commonwealth. How influential were the years of her Virginia youth? 


> 


A view of the countryside near Willa Cather’s birthplace. 


her father bought the large, nearby house known as 
“Willowshade.” There Willa lived until 1883, when 
she was more than nine years old. 

Then her family moved to a farm near Red Cloud, 
Nebraska. Such a move is so difficult to explain con- 
vincingly to Virginians that one may as well not at- 
tempt it. Suffice it to say that her father had decided 
to join other members of his family who had formed, 
some ten years earlier, a Virginia colony in Nebraska. 
For them the village of Catherton, Nebraska, was 
named. Shortly after the move, Charles Cather be- 
came a merchant in the town of Red Cloud. There 
Willa grew to young womanhood. 

Not surprising, then, is the fact that several of her 
novels were concerned with the plains area and its 
people, European immigrants laboriously wresting a 
living from the desert-like prairies. Her family had 
been farmers in Virginia for generations, and novels 
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like O, Pioneers! and My Antonia are epics of the 
soil, paeans to the pioneer virtues of courage, hardi- 
ness, and endurance. Similarly, her novels of the 
farther West, like Death Comes for the Archbishop 
and Song of the Lark, also praise the same virtues in 
different settings. These are works on which her rep- 
utation securely rests. 

In her later years, however, she returned to her 
Virginia past and wrote a novel, Sapphira and the 
Slave Girl, which is set in the Virginia of her early 
childhood, although the time of the main action is 
pushed back to the period immediately preceding the 
Civil War. Published in 1940 when its author was 
sixty-seven, this was her last novel; Willa Cather died 
in 1947. 

It may seem strange that she waited so long to use 
this material, and the reasons why she turned to her 
Virginia past at all may be worth speculation. Cer- 
tainly in her earlier novels, Virginia is mentioned only 
sporadically and briefly. There are occasional com- 
parisons, for example, between the landscapes of Vir- 
ginia and Nebraska or between the comings of the 
change of seasons. One of her very early short stories, 
“A Night at Greenway Court,” had its setting in an 
impossibly romantic Virginia. But on the surface, at 
least, the influence of her native state on Willa Cather 
appears to have been slight. In any important sense, 
she never used a Virginia subject or theme throughout 
most of her creative life. 

Yet this does not necessarily mean that her nine 
Virginia years were entirely without effects on her 
that deeper delving might uncover. Certainly the tra- 
ditional and stable qualities of the society in which 
she spent her formative years were important to her, 
as several of her friends and commentators have ob- 
served. Her family, being farmers, were hardly given 
to radicalism, and in fact one of the reasons for their 
move to Nebraska was the stanch Republicanism of 


Willa Cather matured in the Midwest, but she 
appreciated her native state. 


that state. Stability and tradition were qualities which 
Willa Cather valued, for she was in many ways a 
person of conservative temperament, even her writing 
style was classical rather than modern, and she es- 
chewed the excesses of popular naturalism. Edith 
Lewis, a long-time friend of Miss Cather, has sug- 
gested that the tranquillity, serenity, and freedom from 
tension of the author's Virginia life may be largely 
responsible for the deep vitality of most of her cre- 
ative work. 

In fact, there is reason to believe that Willa Cather’s 


Two homes that were indelibly etched in the memory of the future novelist when she moved away from 
Frederick County were “Valley Home” (left), the residence of her grandmother at Gore, west of Win- 
chester, and “Willowshade,” her own childhood home, which stands nearby. 
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Pictured here is Willa Cather as she was shortly before she migrated from Virginia and when she attended 
the University of Nebraska. With her are her parents, Charles and Virginia. 


whole creative life was influenced by this experience— 
or, more precisely, by her being transported at an im- 
pressionable age to such a different environment as 
Nebraska. Her biographer, E. K. Brown, has expressed 
this view most succinctly: “[Her] love for the ordered 
and regulated mode of life in a small society sprang 
undoubtedly in part from the violence of Willa Cath- 
er's early uprooting from Virginia to the Divide, so 
that ever after she felt acutely what it means to be 
torn from cherished things and transported to scenes 
unfamiliar and wild.” Certain it is that many of her 
novels concern the efforts of individuals to adapt 
themselves to a hostile or unfamiliar environment, 
from the Bohemian immigrants in My Antonia wres- 
tling with the strangeness of the prairies, to the French 
priest in uncivilized New Mexico of Death Comes 
for the Archbishop, to Sapphira herself, a Loudoun 
County aristocrat trying to exist in the thin, rocky 
world across the Valley from the Blue Ridge. 

However much this experience may have influenced 
her work subconsciously, Willa Cather had always 
intended to use her Virginia memories for a novel; 
she had, besides, promised her father that she would 
some day do so. The precipitating factors that led her 
to begin it, however, seem to have been that the deaths 
of both her parents and her own increasing age led 
her to dwell more fondly than ever on memories of 
her childhood and on family stories about life in Vir- 
ginia long ago. 

Willa Cather revisited in 1938 the area of her for- 
mer home, staying in Winchester for several weeks 
to get the “feel” a Virginia again. She visited her old 
home, “Willowshade” (then, of course; in other 
hands), her birthplace, and the old grist mill that 
figures prominently in her novel. She also spent much 
time tramping around Back Creek Valley. Although 
she found the area much changed and her old home 
somewhat run-down, she was delighted to cover the 
familiar ground again, and her visit probably added a 
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great deal to the freshness of detail in the backgrounds 
of Sapphira and the Slave Girl. 

This novel is, in one sense, an examination of Vir- 
ginia society and customs in the period before the 
Civil War. The chief character, Sapphira Dodderidge, 
is the daughter of a wealthy, slaveholding Loudoun 
County family. At the age of twenty-four, fearing that 
she might become an old maid, she “descended” in 
the social scale to marry Henry Colbert, a poor miller 
and a man of little social consequence. She then left 
her brilliant society and, with her slaves, moved over 
the Blue Ridge to settle on a mill farm in Back Creek 
Valley with her husband. When the novel opens in 
1856, Sapphira is fifty-four, her active youth is over, 
and she is confined to a wheel chair by dropsy. Dur- 
ing the intervening thirty years, she and her husband, 
while retaining respect for each other, have grown 
somewhat apart; indeed, they never had much in com- 
mon to begin with. 

The slave girl of the title, Nancy, is the focus of 
the chief action. The miller spends most of his time, 
except for meals, at the mill. Nancy having been as 
signed to keep his room there in order, an innocent 
affection has sprung up between them. Sapphira, in 
the manner of immobilized invalids, suspects some- 
thing more reprehensible in their relationship and re 
solves to persecute Nancy. She invites a rakehell 
nephew to stay at the farm, assigning Nancy to care 
for his room and expecting the obvious to occur. Nan- 
cy, however, resists strenuously and seeks refuge with 
Sapphira’ s widowed daughter, Rachel Blake, iis lives 
nearby. A strong-minded opponent of slavery, Mrs. 
Blake manages to spirit Nancy away via the under- 
ground railroad to Canada and safety. 

The novel is an analysis of the effects of slavery on 
human beings, though it is by no means a tract on 
the subject. Most of the standard attitudes toward 
slavery are represented in it. The people of the valley 
resent Sapphira’s slaves, since the institution never 
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took root there as it did in eastern Virginia and be- 
cause the Negroes furnish unwelcome competition 
for laborers. Sapphira herself, who represents the slave 
owner, is a complex and somewhat chilly character. 
To her, slavery is natural; she accepts it unquestion- 
ingly. She is often cruel and petty toward her slaves, 
but she is also often kindly to them and concerned 
for their welfare. Sapphira’s husband, on the other 
hand, a religious man, is morally opposed to slavery; 
but since the slaves are his wife’s property, he feels 
he can do little about it. Their daughter, Mrs. Blake, 
is an active abolitionist; she shares her father’s views, 
but, unlike him, she takes action, striking at the in- 
stitution through her contact with the underground 
railroad. The novel clearly shows that slavery ir- 
reparably harmed those associated with it; but it also 
shows that the world created by slavery was in many 
ways a gracious and charming one, at least for a few. 

This novel is often thought to be uncharacteristic 
of its author, perhaps because she generally was not 
concerned with social questions of this type. It is cer- 
tainly not one of her very best novels. Yet a closer 
glance will reveal its essential consistency with the 
the rest of her work. For her favorite theme, that of 
the individual existing in a hostile environment, ap- 
pears prominently in it. Sapphira’s sudden move from 
the interesting society of her home to the lonely and 
alien world of Back Creek Valley puzzles her friends 
and relatives, especially since she is never happy there 
and longs always for the world of her youth. Similarly, 
her daughter has lived in exciting Washington before 
the death of her husband; now she wanders about 
among the mountain folk, performing quiet errands 
of mercy. The tone of the book is one of sadness, and 
Back Creek Valley is portrayed as a place where life 
is thin and uninteresting for people unequipped by 
nature or temperament to endure it. The Valley seems 
“out of the main-stream of all worth-while life,” as 
one critic has said. And even old Till, Sapphira’s serv- 


The burning of this feed barn for sheep was one 
factor that influenced Charles Cather to move 
his family to Nebraska. 


ant, wonders at the end of the novel why “Miss Sapphy 
didn’t buy in Chestnut Hill an’ live like a lady, ’stead 
a’... comin’ out here where nobody was anybody 
much.” 

Sapphira and the Slave Girl lacks much of the 
vitality of its author’s best books. They are more vig- 
orous; this one falls short in unity and achievement, 
is not equally filled with the affirmation and promise 
of life. Instead, it is largely a nostalgic picture of a 
long-vanished way of life. It seems to say that the 
past, for all its shortcomings and sadness, was much 
better than the present—which, in fact, is what Willa 


‘Cather came to believe as she grew older. 


Yet there are good things in it. Not a little of its 
interest for present-day Virginia readers lies in the 
backgrounds, in the genuinely-felt quality of the de- 
scriptions of Virginia scenes and customs. Details like 
the masses of wild laurel covering the mountains in 
spring with “drifts of rose or peach or flesh color,” 
or the practice of cutting old cloth into strips to be 
dyed and woven into rugs, are typical of those lovingly 
and nostalgically dwelt upon. Similarly, some of the 
minor characters of the book, like the mountain wom- 
an, Mandy Ringer, who “was born interested,” add a 
great deal to its Virginia quality and its intrinsic in- 
terest. : 

Willa Cather was a writer who used her experience 
closely in her writing, who needed to base her fictions 
on some real events or persons she had known in life. 
Sapphira and the Slave Girl is somewhat unusual in 
that the main story does not come from her actual 
experience, but is the result of her sympathetic imag- 
ination applied to stories she had heard from her fam- 
ily. The settings, however, are those she had actually 
known, and it is these that give to the novel its quality 
of genuineness. 

She was also a writer who, as she grew older, felt 
an increasing need for stability and permanence, for 
some spiritual unity to which she could cling. The 
critic Alfred Kazin has said that “Willa Cather’s tra- 
ditionalism . . . was a candid and philosophical nostal- 
gia, a conviction and a standard possible only to a 
writer whose remembrance of the world of her child- 
hood and the people in it was so overwhelming that 
everything after it seemed drab and more than a little 
cheap.” At least a part, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant part, of this overwhelming childhood of hers was 
lived in Virginia; and this is the reason why, in her 
search for such values, she returned to the Virginia 
of her childhood, where such values had seemed to 
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“Hopes “ohat Failed 


James Monroe’s declining years were not serene, but “Oak Hill” 


remains as a distinguished reminder of his long years 


2 his long life James Mon- 


roe slept under many roofs. Only a 
few need be mentioned. There was 
the plainly-constructed, two-story 
frame house in Westmoreland Coun- 
ty, Virginia, in which he was born 
in 1758. There was the brick resi- 
dence of his uncle, Joseph Jones, on 
Caroline Street in Fredericksburg in 
which he lived with his bride when 
he began to practice law. There was 
his home on “Monroe Hill,” later 


of sacrificial public service. 


incorporated into the grounds of the 
University of Virginia. There were 
sumptuous lodgings in Europe, the 
predecessor to the present Executive 
Mansion in Richmond, the White 
House at Washington. James Monroe 
had enjoyed many luxurious quarters. 

None of these brought him more 
joy, nor perhaps more sorrow, than 
“Oak Hill,” the Virginia plantation 
home he built in Loudoun County as 
a haven for his declining years. For 


the dream of peaceful retirement at 
“Oak Hill” in the bosom of his family 
and friends was to be clouded by fi- 
nancial distress, illness, and grief; and 
Monroe was to die far from Virginia 
in a bed that was not his own. 

The dream started brightly, as 
dreams do. When Monroe began to 
think of his retirement, probably dur- 
ing his first term as President, he se- 
lected an elevated site on a_ large 
tract of land he owned in Loudoun 


On the southern side of the “Oak Hill” mansion lies an impressive formal garden. The five columns of 
the porch afford an unobstructed view to anyone who may wish to view the garden from any of the 


windows beyond. 
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County and about nine or ten miles 
south of Leesburg. It was, and is, a 
lovely place. From a dormer-windowed 
cottage, which was to be replaced by 
the new mansion, farmland rolled 
westward to the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, half-lost in haze. The Catoctin 
hills, much nearer, broke the northern 
horizon. To the southeast Sugar Loaf 
Mountain dominated the view. 

“Oak Hill” matched its superb site. 
Monroe’s old friend, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, had a hand in designing it. The 
plans were completed by James Ho- 
ban, the Irish designer and builder of 
the White House and supervising ar- 
chitect of the United States Capitol. 
William Benton, an Englishman who 
managed Monroe’s farming operations 
in Loudoun, was the builder. These 
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James Monroe planted at “Oak Hill” an oak presented to him by each of the states. He and his successors 
have made the estate a pleasing blend of trees, lawns, gardens, and fields. 


four men added another name to the 
long list of Virginia’s stately colonial 
and ante-bellum homes that have been 
showplaces to more recent generations. 

What emerged about 1820-1823 
was a handsome structure built of 
bricks baked on the place. It con- 
trived, somehow, to look at once both 
massive and graceful. Typically Jeffer- 
sonian, its near-square simplicity was 
made ornate on the south front by a 
wide portico behind heavy, thirty-feet- 
high Doric columns. At the outer edge 
of such a portico most buildings have 
either four or six columns. In contrast, 
“Oak Hill” has five. Thus no column 
blocked the straight-ahead view from 
any of the four second-story windows 
or from any of the four first-floor doors 
below. The present wings, which 


Monroe might conceivably approve, 
were added early in the 1920's to en- 
large the original, much smaller, one- 
room-wide wings. The comparative 
austerity of the north facade was ac- 
cented by a simple porch with straight 
steps; but this severe simplicity was 
relieved by the fact that these led to 
an arched entrance featuring an ex- 
quisite fanlight. (The present north 
porch, with its gracefully curving 
steps, was built in 1923 and harmo- 
nizes nicely with the elegant, original 
doorway, which you can find pic- 
tured on page 14..) Hand-carved wood- 
work embellished the interior. There 
were rooms enough to accommodate 
Monroe’s two daughters and sons-in- 
law, grandchildren, and extra guests 


besides. 
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The Monroes occupied “Oak Hill” 
for vacations as early as 1823. Pre- 
sented an oak sapling from each of 
the states then in the Union, the 
President supervised the planting of 
them personally and bestowed upon 
the home its name while he was 
still in office. He may have used his 
library there to prepare an early draft 
of the message to Congress that em- 
bodied the Monroe Doctrine; at least, 
he pondered the subject and wrote 
letters there that led to that famous 
message. 

After turning over the Presidency 
to John Quincy Adams in 1825, 
James and Elizabeth Kortright Mon- 
roe forsook Washington and public 
life and journeyed hopefully to “Oak 
Hill” in the serene contemplation of 
an old age—Monroe was then almost 
sixty-seven—to be spent in comfort 
and content. Things went well for a 
while. Monroe enjoyed playing the 
role of squire, riding his acres, courte- 
ously asking his slaves in the fields 


how they were faring, and visiting 
in the neighborhood. Elizabeth Mon- 
roe was a gracious hostess when she 
was well, and the couple entertained 
extensively with the pride of new 
homeowners. Their two daughters, 
with their husbands and children, 
were frequent visitors; indeed, Mrs. 
George Hay and her family really 
made “Oak Hill” their home for sev- 
eral years. 

Occasionally the hospitable refugees 
from the more turbulent White House 
welcomed notables whose careers had 
brushed Monroe’s in the old days. 
Lafayette and a party of others that 
included President John Quincy 
Adams spent a few days and nights 
at “Oak Hill” in the summer of 
1825. Adams found the reminiscent 
conversation of the two Revolution- 
ary soldiers and other guests as “desul- 
tory” as the portico was relaxing and 
the weather hot. Then Lafayette be- 
gan the return trip that ended his 
last visit to this country. From France, 


soon, he sent to Monroe two hand- 
some mantels (one of which still 
shows the marring inflicted upon it 
wantonly by a Federal vandal in 
Civil War times) that made the in- 
terior even more elegant than it had 
been before. 

The Monroes made “Oak Hill” a 
warmly affectionate household. Deep- 
ly devoted to each other, they had 
been married since 1786. Four dec- 
ades of living together enabled them 
to regard one another with humorous 
tolerance. Writing from “Oak Hill” 
in 1828, Egbert R. Watson, who had 
gone there to study law, offered just 
a glimpse of their amiable bickering 
in a letter to one of his Albemarle 
County kinsmen. It “is nothing with 
them but ‘my dear’ and ‘my dear,’ ” 
he reported, “yet I do not think I have 
ever heard them agree on one subject 
since here I am, and when together 
they are eternally talking. As for 
her oracular powers,” the guest added, 


“TY think I heard him tell her today 


The Marquis de Lafayette gave to James Monroe for “Oak Hill” two artistic mantels, certainly not 
foreseeing that one of them would be mutilated (right) during an American civil war. 
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When he was still in his prime, years before his retirement at the age of 
sixty-six from the Presidency to “Oak Hill,” James Monroe had his portrait 
painted by Rembrandt Peale. It is now in his Fredericksburg law office. 
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“Oak Hill” has two chief floors, plus a basement and an attic. This sketch of the main floor gives some 
conception of its spaciousness today. The east and west wings were originally smaller. 


at dinner 3 distinct times that she 
‘talked too much and must talk less.’ ” 
Such a relationship, naturally, seemed 
bewildering to a youth; but he could 
conclude, “Yet I am very much 
pleased with them both.” 

Watson, whose long career as a 
Virginia lawyer and judge was to 
span Presidential administrations from 
Andrew Jackson’s to Grover Cleve- 
land’s, shared the life of “Oak Hill” 
for a year and returned often within 
the next two years. To the end of his 
life he remembered pleasantly and 
warmly the days he spent there, using 
the retired President's library, playing 
backgammon in front of a fireplace, 
going with the family to Washington 
for the festivities accompanying the 
inauguration of Jackson, and running 
an occasional errand such as serving 
as escort to one of Monroe’s daughters 
on a trip. “I still entertain the purpose 
of going there, if my life is spared 
a little longer,” he wrote wistfully of 
“Oak Hill” in 1886. By then the 


Monroes and their daughters had all 
died. 
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Watson was a witness to the un- 
happiness that shrouded “Oak Hill” 
more and more closely in the final 
years of James and Elizabeth Monroe. 
One cause for anxiety arose from the 
duns that came to the impoverished 
Monroe from his creditors, including 
John Jacob Astor. The times were not 
prosperous anywhere in Virginia, and 
Monroe had been in debt continuous- 
ly since he had first been sent on a 
mission to Europe in 1794. He had a 
delicate sense of propriety. It led him 
to postpone, until almost the eve of 
his retirement from public service, 
pressing for payment of claims against 
the United States that had lain tabled 
through about thirty years. Seven 
years of effort on his own part and 
that of his friends led an ungenerous 
Congress to grant him $30,000 at last 
in partial fulfillment of those claims. 
By then he had been put to “much 
trouble” and had been both irritated 
and offended. By then, too, he had 
sacrificed his lands both in Albemarle 
County and in Kentucky. Sensitive- 
ness rather than a lack of outright 


need made him decline two offers 
of help from Lafayette, to whom Con- 
gress had not been stingy. “Poverty 
was the badge of all his public hon- 
ors,” it has been said of Monroe; 
even more so, penury was the earmark 
of his retirement. 

Then, too, his health began to fail. 
At the end of the winter of 1828- 
1829, wrote Egbert R. Watson, “every 
body and every thing” at the former 
President’s home were thrown into 
a state of uneasiness, confusion, and 
alarm by his “dangerous illness.” For 
three weeks he lay sick, “attacked by 
a sort of epidemick which has pre- 
vailed very extensively in this neigh- 
bourhood, and which I can only ex- 
plain to you, as consisting of cold and 
fever.” Mrs. Monroe and one of the 
granddaughters were “both down with 
the same disease, but in their cases, 
there is nothing serious (I believe) to 
be apprehended.” With Monroe it 
was different. He was “slowly, very 
slowly recovering,” but, young Wat- 
son feared, “with his constitution 
greatly and permanently impaired.” 
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The home’s smaller wings before a 
generation ago can be observed in 


The curved steps and fanlight of the 
north entry to “Oak Hill” are recent 
modifications. 


Monroe also suffered an accident 
not uncommon among Virginians. He 
fell from his horse and lay uncon- 
scious on the ground until a neighbor 
found him and took him home. Mrs. 
Monroe, whose own health was not 
good, nursed him until he was able 
to be up again; but there were to be 
no more rides across the estate’s broad 
fields, and he was left with a painful 
wrist. 

“Even in old age and feeble health,” 
reminisced Watson of Elizabeth Mon- 
roe, “she bore traces of having been 
very beautiful in early life.” Not long 
after the death of her son-in-law, 
Judge George Hay, she died in 1830. 
The shock was almost more than the 
aged James Monroe could bear. Her 
burial at “Oak Hill” was delayed for 
several days. “I shall never forget 
the touching grief manifested by the 
old man on the morning after Mrs. 
Monroe’s death,” Watson recalled, 
“when he sent for me to go to his 
room and with trembling frame and 
streaming eyes spoke of the long 
years they had spent happily together, 
and expressed in strong terms his con- 
viction that he would soon follow 
her.” 

Echoing and lonely, “Oak Hill” 


had no longer the associations that 


would have kept James Monroe there. 
Leaving the hollow dream in charge 
of a caretaker, he went to New York 
City to live with his other daughter 
and other son-in-law. After several 
months there, still pressed to raise 
cash for his creditors, he put “Oak 
Hill” on the market. “I indulged a 
hope,” he wrote pathetically, “if I 
could retain it, that I might be able 
occasionally to visit it and meet my 
friends, or many of them, there.” Yet, 
although no prospective buyer offered 
an acceptable price and the place re- 
mained unsold, time would not wait 
long enough for the: homesick owner 
to return. On the Fourth of July, 
1831, he died. 

“Oak Hill” stayed in the hands of 
Monroe’s descendants until 1852. 
Since then it has had several loving 
owners, each of whom in turn has 
sought to keep alive Monroe’s con- 
nection with the estate. He seems very 
much a part of “Oak Hill” to this 
day. Both Monroe and his wife have 
been reburied in Hollywood Cemetery 
at Richmond. But if his spirit walks 
at all, it is doubtless beneath the 
oaks which, now grown to greatness, 
still stand where he planted then on 
the lawns that slope gently toward 
the blue-hazed hills he loved. + + 


The extended wings and classical porches that have been added 
by later owners to the smaller design used by James Monroe at 
“Oak Hill” could conceivably win his entire approval. 
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A Denial of Liberty 


After 1906 the average citizen was given 


less opportunity to consume poison un- 


knowingly, a fact that was reflected in 


the altered tenor of newspaper advertise- 


ments. 


O. AND AFTER New Year's Day, 


1907, certain changes occurred in the 
advertising notices inserted in Virginia 
newspapers by interstate vendors of 
foods, confections, beverages, and 
drugs. Not that the volume of ad- 
vertising slackened. On the contrary, 
patent-medicine markets continued to 
purchase column inches at a clip so 
merry that they had no rivals among 
other hawkers of wares. But they and 
the meat packers, confectioners, and 
spirits manufacturers were now op- 
erating under regulations that con- 
siderably modified the exuberance 
with which they had been wont to 
approach the public. 

Though the change occurred in the 
news journals of Virginia, it occurred 
elsewhere too. Reference to the in- 
terstate status of the trade perforce 
moves the subject to a national level, 
and from that eminence the view in 
1906 was uninviting. Uninviting? 
Ghastly would be the better word. 

It is true that the housewife at the 
turn of the century was called upon 
for a more bustling kind of culinary 
creativeness in her roomy kitchen than 
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is her granddaughter in today’s push- 
button kitchenette. It is true that 
Grandmother was an indefatigable 
canner, preserver, and user of the 
translucent Mason jar. Yet it is also 
true that there were even then many 
articles that she could purchase in 
can, carton, jar, or bottle—and did. 


Theodore Roosevelt. 


Nine to One 


Statistics prove that the chances of your dying of 
Throat or Lung Troubles, are 9 to 1. 


Waste no time, but cure your Disease with 


DR. KINC’S 
NEW DISCOVERY 


FOR CONSUMPTION, COUGHS AND COLDS 


the only strictly scientific Lung Specific in existence. 
Positively guaranteed to help or money refunded. 


Saved the: Preacher. 

Rev. 0. D. Moore of Harpersville, N. Y., writes: “I 
had a fearful cough for months, which nothing would 
relieve, until I took Dr. King’s New Discovery for 
Consumption. It cured my cough and saved my life.” 


Prices, 50c and $1.00 Trial Bottles Free 
RECOMMENDED, CUARANTEED 
AND SOLD 


CENTRAL PHARMACY. STROTHER DRUG Co 


Patent medicine ads before 
1906 appealed to fear but 
kept contents secret. 


Those containers and their manu- 
factured contents, bought at her gro- 
cer’s or druggist’s counter, saved her 
much labor and filled the shelves of 
her pantry and medicine chest. 

But though Grandmother’s time was 
thus conserved, could the same be said 
of her health and that of her family? 
That was debatable. For some years 
there had been mounting suspicion 
as to the purity and efficacy of many 
products offered in interstate com- 
merce. It was a suspicion triggered 
especially by the scandals of the Span- 
ish War of 1898, when unscrupulous 
contractors pawned off on the army 
meat so antiquated and so saturated 
with chemical “preservatives” that it 
was popularly dubbed “embalmed 
beef.” Nor was suspicion assuaged by 
the statements of reputable chemists 
that civilians were in peacetime con- 
suming an average of forty chemicals 
and dyes a day. 

Convinced that all was not well 
and believing that in this field federal 
legislation would be more beneficial 
to manufacturer and consumer alike 
than would state laws that lacked and 
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would lack uniformity, President The- 
odore Roosevelt in December, 1905, 
recommended that Congress look into 
the matter. 

But there, it seemed, the matter 
would rest, with any remedial pro- 
posal allowed to slumber under “the 
chloroform of the lethal committee- 
room.” Such, however, was not to 
be the case. The editors of Collier’s 
and of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
maintained a drumming fire of agita- 
tion for reform. And then, in Febru- 
ary, 1906, there was published Upton 
Sinclair’s The Jungle, a sensational 
exposé of the meat-packing industry 
that became a best seller. The book 
was a novel; but it was based on 
meticulous research, and some of its 
allegations coincided with unsavory 
facts. 

Now President Roosevelt was an 
omnivorous reader. In the routine of 
his diversified perusings he consumed 
Sinclair's work. Shocked, he caused 
the author’s asseverations to be veri- 
fied. And then he became “all act,” 
thundering for a pure food and drug 
law and for a meat-inspection act. 

His demands were resisted. They 
were deprecated by Congressmen who 
professed to resent “Presidential dicta- 
tion.” They were, according to others, 
a proposed infringement on the “liberty 
of the people” to eat and drink what 
they pleased. The lobbyists of vested 
interests hurried to Washington, and 
the meat packers, the Proprietary 
Medicine Association, and the Whole- 
sale Liquor Dealers’ Association threw 
their massive weight into opposition 
to change. 

But in the seesawing of legislative 
strife there were also massive counter- 
weights. One was the rebuttal that 
the only liberty denied would be the 
consumer’s right not to be able to 
ascertain what he ate and drank. An- 
other was the American Medical As- 
sociation. Still another was the Presi- 
dent himse!f: and so potent was his 
popularity that to oppose him long, 
particularly in the strongholds of his 
party’s power, was to toy with po- 
litical suicide. 
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The result was that “Presidential 
dictation” was swallowed. A bipartisan 
majority enacted by July 1, 1906, 
both a pure food and drug act and 
a meat-inspection act. In vain had 
Congressman James Hay of: Madison, 
a Virginia Democrat, cried out pro- 
testingly earlier that year, “Why 
should the Democratic party be so 
sager to follow Roosevelt's lead, sac- 
rificing themselves as a powerful fight- 
ing minority?” Both of Virginia’s Sen- 
ators, Democrats John W. Daniel and 


Carter 
Glass. 


Thomas S. Martin, voted for the pure 
food and drug bill. When the roll 
was called in the House of Representa- 
tives on the same issue on June 20, 
Hay and Democrat William A. Jones 
of Virginia voted against the measure, 
five of their colleagues were recorded 
as not voting, and Democrat Carter 
Glass answered only that he was “pres- 
ent.” Three days later, when the bill 
had been somewhat amended, Hay 
and three other Virginia Democrats 
gave it their support, while Glass and 


Campbell 
Slemp. 


four other Virginians did not vote, 
One of the latter was Campbell Slemp, 
Republican of the “Fighting Ninth” 
District. Yet in his case inaction did 
not mean political suicide. 

Although Carter Glass did not vote 
for the reform, his newspaper gave it 
support. The Lynchburg News re- 
galed its readers on June 22 with 
a front-page article about revelations 
on the floor of Congress that had 
elicited an “ovation” from the gal- 
leries. The speaker had referred to 
black pepper made of tapioca colored 
with lampblack; coffee adulterated 
with bread crumbs and even sawdust; 
honey that “never saw a hive, much 
less a comb,” but came “fresh from 
the glucose factory”; and medicines 
advertised as cures for the opium hab- 
it that had been found by analysts 
to contain “enough opium to develop 
the opium habit.” Two days later a 
shocked editorial writer for the News 
denounced “the deceptions practiced 
upon the public in the adulteration 
of various articles of food, drink and 
nostrums now sold throughout the 
country.” The scope of these misrep- 
resentations by the manufacturers, 
opined the editorialist, was indeed 
“appalling.” 

The corrective law became effective 
when 1907 dawned. It forbade the 
adulteration and misbranding of foods, 
beverages, and drugs; prohibited the 
inclusion of poisonous, decomposed, 
or inferior dyes and other substances 
in confections and the like; and pro- 
vided that all concoctions of professed 
medicinal value must bear labels stat- 
ing the nature of their contents, in- 
cluding narcotics and stimulants. 

Virginia newspapers published 
about the turn of the year typical dis- 
patches datelined Washington, D. C., 
and New York City predicting the dis- 
appearance of red lemonade, green 
candy, blackberry jams containing no 
blackberries, and peach pies made 
without peaches. There were also 
prophecies that the word “blended” 
would suddenly appear on many @ 
familiar whiskey label and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture’s assurance on 
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FIRST A COLD 


CATARRED 


A cold in the head isa common ailment, THEN CONSUMPTION 
oan Sr often grows stubborn and protracted, the 
a Sithy, unbealth matter which is absorbed by the blood and 

juces 


To break upa 
bad and 
prevent Pneu- 


to conclusions and think, be- 

cause you have suffered so long 
from chronic PAIN, that it is 
incurable. Whether you call it 
rheumatism, neuralgia, back- 
ache, earache, toothache, head- 
ache, a sprain, indigestion or 
some internal trouble, of which 
you don’t rightly know the 
nature, the surest and most 
reliable relief and cure is 
HAMLINS WIZARD OIL. 


ments in Virginia newspapers prompt- 
ly acquired a “new look.” Nationally- 
known manufacturers were eager to 
assure potential customers that their 
products were complying with the law 
or even that they had been pure all 
the time. Such ads conveyed this mes- 
sage with more certainty than did the 
temporary use of rubber stamps of 


Bolstered by a printed label, the 
housewife of 1907 could be sure that 
what she purchased for potted chick- 
en was not Western jack rabbit. If 
she knew enough chemistry and cared 
to read the fine print, she could de- 
termine whether or not the chicken 


After the pure food and drug act became effective, advertisers 

boasted that their products complied with the statute or toned 

down their former claims about what their products would do, 
substituting reports of what they allegedly bad done. 
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HEV A. LONG, YEARS OLD. 


_Duffy’s Pure Malt Whiskey 


PURE FOOD LAW | 


Our Guarantee is on file with the Sec’y of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Rumrorp CaemicaL Works, Providence, R. I. 


JAMES H. CAPERS & CO., Agents, Richmond, Va. 
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or sugar is combined with 
cocoa, neither is honest. 
words, cocoa 
mixed with starch is 
adulterated, and cocoa 
mixed with sugar is 
the 
cocoa bean itself is many times more 
expensive than either. When you buy 


RUNKELS COCOA 


get all cocoa. 
ienol aduiterated, 
it is not sweetened, 
ill go twice as 
far as a cheaper 
cocua, because it is 


RUNKEL BROTHERS, Inc., Mfrs. 
445 to 451 West 30th Street, New York 


had been “embalmed.” The “pure” 
cocoa her children drank was un- 
adulterated. And the “straight whis- 
key” her husband used to prepare a 
toddy for his friends when they re- 
turned from a hunting expedition 
Cyou will recall Grandfather as being 
moderate, of course), if its label called 
it “pure,” was no longer “rectified” 
with neutral spirits and “other sub- 
stances.” 

Most of all did the altered tone 
find expression in the notices given 
by those inveterate claims-makers, the 
patent-medicine houses. What had 
been cures evolved into preventives; 
and although a tightening of the law 
still was needed to bring overzealous 
claims to proper account, they tended 
to be less fantastic in their assertions. 
Back on February 28, 1906, for one 
example, an Atlanta firm that sold a 
preparation called S. S. S. had dis- 
played this gift for fantasy by inform- 
ing readers of the Norfolk Landmark 
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that its product was a cure for scrofula. 
Two days later they were advised 
that it was also a “specific” for “con- 
tagious blood poisoning.” And on 
March 4 they were further enlight- 
ened by finding that it was a cure for 
rheumatism. 

Then there had been Tutt’s Pills, 
which, once taken, immediately set 
about correcting malfunctioning of the 
liver and so eliminated the “blues.” 
And there had been Gowan’s Pneu- 
monia Cure, the purpose of which was 
stated by its trade name, and Dr. 
Bull’s Cough Syrup, which was de- 
signed to do away with “incipient con- 
sumption,” doing so in one certified 
case by consuming the consumer: its 
high opium content killed an infant. 

But perhaps the patent medicines 
to cause their makers the most em- 
barrassment, once their properties were 
divulged, were a whole series of “bit- 
ters,” “tonics,” and “cordials.” Grand- 
mother, of course, was a teetotaler. 
But you may remember the bottle of 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters for Cold 
Days that she kept on hand. To it, 
you may recall, she occasionally re- 
sorted on days that were not cold at 
all, because the prescribed doses made 
her “feel so good.” And you recall 
the amazement that heightened into 
horror when the manufacturers were 
forced to admit that the concoction 
had a high alcoholic proof. That was 
the afternoon Grandmother poured 
the “bitters” down the kitchen-sink 
drain, whereafter the subject was nev- 
er mentioned in her presence again. 

Or perhaps Grandmother had _pa- 
tronized one of the rival tonics. To 
help her recognize the symptoms of 
whatever ailed her, producers of the 
“bracers” offered booklets with titles 
like The Ills of Life, and filled their ads 
with pseudoscientific explanations and 
with the marvelous, unsolicited case 
histories of clergymen, W. C. T. U. 
members, and other writers of testi- 
monials. She could choose between 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, Burdock’s Blood 
Bitters, Greene’s Nervura, Dr. S. B. 
Hartman’s Pe-ru-na, Hood’s Sarsaparil- 
la, Lydia Pinkham’s Compound, 


Paine’s Celery Compound, Warner’s 
Safe Cure, and countless others. All 
had made almost unbelievable but 
widely credited claims for their cura- 
tive powers; all had elicited a host 
of witnesses in proof of victories over 
pneumonia, dyspepsia, enteritis, ap- 
pendicitis, Bright’s disease, heart dis- 
ease, cancer, cankers, cartarrh, coughs, 
consumption, colic, convulsions, ma- 
laria, mumps, neuralgia, “that tired 
feeling,” and other evils of the flesh; 
all had been exposed in an October, 
1905, issue of Collier’s as being com- 
prised of insignificant or possibly 
harmful traces of drugs mixed with 
water and about fifteen to forty-five 
percent alcohol; all were capable, the 
article alleged, of changing a pro- 
hibitionist’s outlook on life and of 
producing chronic alcoholism if taken 
in the rather generous doses prescribed. 
Indeed, the article asserted “as a prov- 
able fact” on the basis of “a statistical 
study,” more liquor other than ale and 
beer was consumed in patent medi- 
cines in this country than was dis- 
pensed by all the nation’s licensed 
liquor venders. 

Whether Grandmother read the 
Collier’s article, others to like effect, 
or the label on the first new bottle 
she bought in 1907 does not matter. 
With formulas unchanged, her favor- 
ite patent medicine was probably still 
being marketed. But the label was 
more informative than before. If she 
did not learn what she was buying, 
it was her own fault. Caveat emptor 
still prevailed, but the new law meant 
at least that the consumer had access 
to honest information as to contents. 
To that extent the new statute seemed 
wholly for the better. 

Yet, as some of the accompanying 
facsimile illustrations of 1907 ads re- 
veal, it remained for later laws to tone 
down the exaggerated claims that con- 
tinued to be made for the effects of 
the contents. Or do you so dislike 
the effusions of the “boys on Madison 
Avenue” today that you would argue 
that the excesses of advertising copy 
writers have not been toned down at 
allP 44 
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Above the entrance to a small cemetery near the corner of East Franklin and Twenty-First Streets in 
Richmond is made a claim of priority that is undisputed. 


Two Streams Become One 


Beth Shalome, “The House of Peace,” influenced Virginia for 
generations; then Beth Ahabah, “The House of Love,’ began 
to share that influence; and now, for six decades, the two 
streams of Jewish influence in Richmond have flowed as one. 


.... Lecarpo had his name entered in 162] on 
the passenger list of the good ship Abigail. That fact 
accords him a modest fame in history: he is believed to 
be the: first Jew to have departed from England for 
Virginia. The fact also stamps him as having been 
a man of courage, for the religious climate of his day 
was such as to offer few inducements to the Children 
of Israel to visit or settle in America. In Europe they 
were subject to humiliation and persecution, it is true. 
But there at least they were grouped with their own 
kind. Why, then, risk dispersal, face the privations of 
pioneering, and yet endure under a political and social 
scheme that promised no bettering of their lot? Did Jews 
have indeed any incentive to seek the New World? 
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Times do change, however, and sometimes for the 
better. As the eighteenth century reached for its ma- 
turity, it developed as one of its most notable char- 
acteristics that philosophical phase known as the En- 
lightenment. A facet of the phase was the contention 
that all men were brothers. The Jew was a man. 
Very well, it should take no master logician to com- 
plete the syllogism. 

This is broad generalization, admittedly. The reality 
was not nearly as bright and uniform as that. But 
the position of European Jewry was meliorated to a 
degree, and stimuli to cause mass emigration—assum- 
ing the existence of a place to which to migrate— 
became even less compelling. True, there were in 
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the English colonies during the 1700’s towns in which 
communities of Jews could be found, but these were 
of no great size. And, as for the colonial Old Dominion 
in particular, there were both general and local rea- 
sons why comparatively few Jews settled in the largest 
of the colonies. Long prohibited by European nations 
from entering the professions, the Jewish people had 
turned to trade and commerce for their livelihoods. 
They were also urban folk. But in Virginia, under 
restrictions imposed by British mercantilism, there was 
little room for merchants other than the few agents 
of English and Scottish firms engaged in the import- 
export trade between mother country and colony. 
And in Virginia, then almost totally rural (so much 
so that not until the next century could one of our 
towns boast that it had as many as 5,000 inhabitants), 
there was scant attraction for people accustomed to 
municipal life. 

Those Jews who did seek their fortunes in colonial 
Virginia immigrated chiefly as individuals, not in large 
or multiple-family groups. Most arrived by water. A 
few, usually of German backgrounds, ventured down 
through Pennsylv ania and Maryland into the Shenan- 
doah Valley. Their faith was tested there by something 
more subtle than persecution. That was a bland in- 
difference to their creed. These newcomers experienced 
the frontier’s regard only for the worth of a man as 
he proved it. Separated from their co- religionists and 
associated with Gentiles, some married Christians and 
forgot the ways of their fathers. Or if they did not 
forget, their children or grandchildren did. Others— 
probably a majority of that minority of Virginia Jews 
who settled west of the Tidewater—managed loyally 
and piously to maintain their treasured standards. But 
many of these moved to new homes within a few gen- 
erations. 

The Virginia environment began to change for the 
better, from the viewpoints of Jewish citizens and of 
prospective Jewish immigrants, soon after the colony 
became the commonwealth, soon after political prima- 
cy passed from Williamsburg to Richmond. In the 
new capital gathered a notable number of Jews, enough 
to make their fellowship a mutually sustaining in- 
fluence. According to the federal census of 1790, there 
were 17] white male adults there. Of these, twenty- 
nine were Jews. That was approximately a sixth of 
the total. 

Undoubtedly the most important factor in inviting 
the presence of the Jew in the growing village on the 
James was the enactment, in 1786, of the Virginia 

. Statute of Religious Freedom. Nevertheless, although 
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the statute represented a milestone in human progress, 
its ideal was potentially marred by the passage of an 
act, in November of the same year, “for the Punishing 
Disturbers of Religious Worship and Sabbath Break- 
ers.” Moderns might quarrel with the then-character- 
istic grammar of the title of the act. On the other hand, 
its contemporaries could not argue against the irony 
of its sponsorship, for it had been introduced by James 
Madison, a hearty champion of complete religious 
liberty who, while a “necessitous” delegate to the Con- 
federation Congress in Philadelphia in 1782, had been 
rescued from acute financial embarrassment by Jacob 
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a leader in Congregation 

Beth Shalome during 
1812-1824. 
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Sabbath.” Not even potentially had the legislators of 
1786 intended to leave a loophole by which Virginians’ 
freedom of religious belief and worship could be lim- 
ited. Thus, some sixty years late, Virginia's legal 
preachment was brought into harmony at last with its 
practice of equally long standing. 

According to Jewish law, ten males over thirteen 
years of age are sufficient to form a “community,” the 
equivalent of a congregation. Having already comforta- 
bly more than the minimum, Richmond’s Jews met 
on August 24, 1789, to formalize their worship by or- 
ganizing Kahal Kadosh Beth Shalome, the Holy Con- 
gregation of “The House of Peace.” Among their lead- 
ers were Jacob I. Cohen, Isaiah Isaacs Chis partner), 
and Joseph Darmstadt (of whom more later). Soon 
they established their synagogue in a rented residence 
on Nineteenth Street between Franklin and Grace. 
These founders of Congregation Beth Shalome in- 
cluded some Spanish and Portuguese Jews, but the 
majority came from England, the Low Countries, and 
the Germanic states, You might expect them to have 
adopted the Ashkenazic ritual, that used by the Jews of 
Central and Eastern Europe. But the Richmonders 
adopted the Sephardic ritual, that long associated with 
the Spanish peninsula and more recently with a few 
centers in northwestern Europe. Some of Beth Sha- 
lome’s members or their parents had worshiped in Se- 
phardic congregations before crossing the Atlantic. 
Richmond’s Ashkenazic Jews recognized and yielded 
to the fact that each of the five other Jewish communi- 
ties in the United States, in municipal centers both 
north and south of Richmond, used the Sephardic 
ritual. In making its decision between the two, “The 
House of Peace” chose the ritual that would enable 


it to maintain the closest possible relationships with 
its nearest Jewish neighbors. The motive befitted the 
name. 

The founding of the sixth synagogue in the nation 


was § George Jacobs, outstand- 
gation ing among Congregation 
juring Beth Shalome’s rabbis, 
served in the 1860's. 


I, Cohen of Richmond. What Madison apparently 
overlooked was the fact that, although both he and 
his benefactor were Sabbatarians, they differed in be- 
lief as to the day on which the Sabbath falls. 
Enforcement of the law against Sabbath-breaking 
was honored quite largely in the breach, but its po- 
tentiality for annoyance in the hands of some over- 
zealous magistrate remained. Hence it was the target 
of a continuing agitation for repeal, until in 1849 it 
was amended so that no penalty should be “incurred 
by any person who conscientiously believes that the 
seventh day of the week ought to be observed as a 
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and the first in Virginia occurred in time for five of 
these congregations to join in addressing to President 
George Washington in 1790 their acknowledgment 
of his great services to his country, along with their 
prayers for his future welfare. To this he replied that 
the “affection of such a people is a treasure beyond 
the reach of calculation,” and he added his own hope 
that “the same temporal and eternal blessings which 
you implore for me” should “rest upon your congre- 
gations.” 

This interchange was made more meaningful by 
the fact that the Richmond congregation included 
such a veteran of the Revolution as Jacob I. Cohen. 
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He had entered upon military service in South Caro- 
lina in behalf of the patriot cause, had fought credita- 
bly, had been made a British prisoner of war, and had 
escaped to settle in Richmond. But President Wash- 
ington’s Richmond admirers also included a man who 
had been aligned against the colonies. Joseph Darm- 
stadt, a native Hessian, had been a sutler who catered 
to the mercenaries hired by England. Captured at 
Saratoga, he first set foot in the Commonwealth of 
Virginia as a prisoner of war. But no matter. Liking 
Virginia and deciding to settle here, he was hospitably 
received. His fluency in the German tongue soon es- 
tablished him as the favorite Richmond middleman 
of the German farmers of the Valley counties, and it 
was not long before he prospered. 

For years Darmstadt dwelled and carried on his 
business near the Market Square, where each morning 
he personally prepared the huge pot of coffee that 
drew passing citizens to his hearthside and made of 
his establishment a clearing house for news and gos- 
sip. At home in the best circles, he was a charter mem- 
ber of the Richmond Royal Arch Chapter, Ancient 
Free and Accepted Masons; and he was destined to 
become Grand Treasurer of the Grand Lodge of Vir- 
ginia. 

Except for the nature of his arrival in the Old Do- 
minion, Darmstadt was not especially different from 
other outstanding Richmond Jews. Rather, he fitted 
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Arrayed in the attire of. his office, Rabbi 

Maximilian J. Michelbacher was once pho- 

tographed while he was performing his 
ministerial duties. 


into a pattern. That pattern dictated that they as- 
sume the leadership of their own religious community, 
play important roles on the larger civic stage, excel as 
tradesmen, find their way into Masonry, and become 
members of the Richmond Light Infantry Blues. That 
last characteristic led to good-humored jests about 
“militant Judaism.” Solomon Jacobs, who was Rich- 
mond’s mayor for a time, and even Rabbi Isaac Ben- 
jamin Seixas were two, for example, who enrolled in 
the Blues. 

It is somewhat curious that a group so influential 
should not have moved with effect to erect a synagogue 
until 1818. As a result of that drive, Beth Shalome 
was moved to a site on the east side of Mayo Street, 
just north of Franklin. There, on September 15, 1822, 
dedicatory services were conducted by the Reverend 
Isaac B. Seixas, who in his youth had instructed the 
aged George Wythe in Hebrew shortly before that 
eager linguist’s death in 1806. A dedicatory address 
was delivered by Jacob Mordecai, the parnass (presi- 
dent) of the congregation. 

It has been estimated that in 1826 there were 
still only about 400 Israelites in Virginia. But soon 
the picture was to change. The 1840's saw disturbances 
in a continental Europe that seemed bent on rushing 
to ruin—or to Utopia Cit all depended upon the view- 
er’s side of the political fence). Massive agitations and 
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Two cemeteries are especially meaningful to Richmond Jews. One is 
their first (Jeft), on East Franklin Street; the other is the Hebrew 
Confederate Soldiers’ Cemetery, off North Fifth. 


repressions, especially the suppression of German lib- 
eralism, motivated an influx of Jews into the United 
States. 

Of the gainers from the influx, commercial Virginia 
was one. Before and just after the Civil War many 
of Richmond’s major retail establishments were found- 
ed by immigrant German Jews. No merchant prince, 
but of stature among the new arrivals, was William 
Flegenheimer. Wounded and captured in fighting for 
democratic government in Germany in 1849, he made 
his escape and landed in New York City. Ten years 
later he opened in Richmond the Southern Com- 
mercial College, on Main Street. He was well quali- 
fied to do so. An expert penman in an age that knew 
well its flourishes and scrolls, it was he who was em- 
ployed by the convention of 1861 to inscribe the Vir- 
ginia Ordinance of Secession. It was he who later in- 
dited the credentials of Virginian James Murray Mason 
as Confederate minister to Great Britain. And after 
the war, when he served as a deputy clerk of the 


United States District Court, it was he who penned 
the historic bail bond for Jefferson Davis. 

From the viewpoint of Richmond Jewish internal 
organization, there was one factor about the immi- 
grants that was important. They were overwhelmingly 
Ashkenazim. That they would prefer the ritual to 
which they were accustomed, rather than that used 
in Temple Beth Shalome, was obvious. They made 
that choice. As far back as 1839 a number of the Ger- 
man newcomers had organized Chebrah Ahabat Yisra- 
el, “The Association of the Love of Israel.” Its pur- 
pose was not religious but social and charitable. Two 
years later they proceeded, under the leadership of 
Parnass Myer Angle, to organize also the Ashkenazic 
congregation of Beth Ahabah, “The House of Love.” 

Like its Sephardic predecessor, this synagogue of 
the “German Israelites” was initially housed in a rented 
building, in its case on Marshall Street between Fifth 
and Sixth. Its first long-term spiritual leader was the 
scholarly Reverend Maximilian J. Michelbacher. He 
was called from Philadelphia in January, 1846, served 
as rabbi more than two decades, and continued to 
live among the people until his death in 1879. 

It was under his leadership that the congregation 
erected its own structure on North Eleventh Street 
between Marshall and Clay. A printed record of the 
consecration of the building on September 22, 1848, 
has found its way into the Virginia State Library’s 
collections. In that booklet an eyewitness scribbled 
his impressions of the ceremonies. They were all “in 
Hebrew, except the sermon, which was delivered in 
a way scarcely understood by some present, as the 
Priest [that is, Rabbi Michelbacher] speaks very bad 
English yet awhile. The chanting and singing [were] 
generally good.” 

Whatever their ritual, Richmond Jews during the 
war of 1861-1865 contributed mightily in proportion 
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The second synagogue of Congregation 


Beth Ahabah, which stood on Eleventh 
Street between Marshall and Clay, was 
used until 1904, razed in 1957. 
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In 1904 the members of Beth Ahabah built 
their third synagogue, on West Franklin. 


to their numbers to the cause of Southern independ- 
ence. They were assiduous in entertaining soldiers 
of their faith in their homes. They gave freely of their 
food and clothing stocks, their treasures, their labor. 


Edward N. Calisch as a 
young rabbi, about 1895. 


And their sons swarmed to the army. Adjutant Gen- 
eral Samuel Cooper is said to have estimated that 
the number of them in the ranks was a very substantial 
minority of the Army of Northern Virginia; and it is 
a documented fact that General Lee twice felt con- 
strained to deny them furloughs for the celebration 
of their holy days, on the ground that their absence 
would too greatly weaken his forces. 

There remains to this day in Richmond visible 
evidence of Jewish sacrifice. It is the Soldiers’ Section, 
which contains thirty-one graves, in the Hebrew Ceme- 
tery. This burying ground was long alleged to be 
the only Jewish “martial cemetery” in the world; but 
in view of developments of recent years in the Near 
East, the allegation may stand in need of amendment. 

The two congregations were hard hit by the strains 
of war and the blight of Reconstruction. But Con- 
gregation Beth Ahabah retained its viable capacity. 
For six years, beginning in 1869, it was under the 
leadership of the scholarly Dr. A. S. Bettelheim, Like 
Michelbacher, he presided over a private school in 
addition to serving as rabbi; unlike any of his local 
predecessors, Bettelheim himself studied and contrib- 
uted to medical knowledge in the institution that has 
become the Medical College of Virginia. 

In 1880 the congregation consecrated a new temple 
on the site of the old. The new structure was its home 
until 1904, when expanding membership compelled 
the building of its third and present house of worship, 
which is located on West Franklin Street facing Ry- 
land. The cornerstone was laid with Masonic cere- 
monies. “A happy incident of the occasion” was the 


Exterior of the third Temple Beth Ahabah. 
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presence of realtor J. Thompson Brown, who, as chief 
marshal, had discharged the same function twenty-four 
years before. By then Rabbi Edward Nathan Calisch, 
who was destined to serve until his death in 1946 and 
to be long recognized as one of Richmond’s outstand- 
ing citizens, had already been presiding at the altar 
since 1891. 

Congregation Beth Shalome did not make matching 
progress. Some of its members moved away; indeed, 
some who had gained their early training in Richmond 
became leading rabbis elsewhere. Its Sephardic em- 
phasis attracted scant replacement of strength, let alone 
accretion, from newcomers to the capital. Then, too, 
the neighborhood of its Mayo Street synagogue changed 
steadily and deteriorated rapidly. Attendance at servi- 
ces fell off. Efforts to raise the funds with which to 
construct a new building failed. In June, 1877, the 
last rabbi left. Lay-conducted services were held in 
a private residence, later in the hall of the Lee Camp 
of the United Confederate Veterans, And finally in 
November, 1898, the congregation conveyed all its 
property and records to Beth Ahabah, dissolved as a 
separate body, and was absorbed into the Ashkenazic 
community. The merging of the two streams was an 
event accompanied by emotions of both sorrow and joy. 

Thus there passed from existence the sixth oldest 
Jewish religious community in the United States and 
the oldest in Virginia, the age of which was practi- 
cally identical with that of the federal republic. 

In glancing back, one cannot but wonder how great 
had been the influence of Beth Shalome on Vir- 
ginians in the days of its glory—on Jews directly, on 


Interior of the third Temple Beth Ahabah. 


Memorials to Michelbacher and Calisch. 


Gentiles indirectly. It is, of course, impossible to gather 
together the tenuous threads of past thoughts, of words 
and their causes and their effects, of the imponderable 
consequences of a greeting smile or a kindly act, then 
to weave them all quite meaningfully and to say, 
“This was socio-religious Virginia, from August, 1789, 
to November, 1898, and here visibly are the woof and 
the warp that reveal how much of the tapestry is 
figured in the image of a single Jewish community, 
and how much of that image contributes to the pattern 
as a whole.” 

There are evidences sufficient, nevertheless, that 
the contribution was great. And there is reason to be- 
lieve that Beth Shalome’s stream, still flowing but 
now strengthened, will continue to influence for good 
Virginia’s future. 7 7 7 
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cA “President’s “Bride at “Sherwood Gorest” 


Julia Gardiner, John Tyler's second wife, became a Virginian by adoption 


as well as by marriage and shared his thoroughly Virginian views. 


“(Dees fifty-five-year-old John 


Tyler left the White House in March, 
1845, he brought his bride of eight 
months, the twenty-four-year-old for- 
mer Julia Gardiner, to his recently-pur- 
chased home, “Sherwood Forest,” in 
Charles City County, Virginia. 

The former President was returning 
to familiar scenes. “Greenway,” his 
birthplace and childhood home, his 
residence during most of the 1820's, 
was three miles away. “Mons Sacer,” 
to which in 1813 he had taken his 
first bride, Letitia Christian, adjoined 
“Greenway”; and another neighboring 
tract was “Woodburn,” their home for 
six years before they moved to “Green- 
Way.” 

But the young bride who settled in 
Virginia in 1845 was coming to an 
entirely new environment. Only once 
before had she ever seen “Sherwood 
Forest”; she and the President had in- 
terrupted their honeymoon at Hamp- 
ton in the summer of 1844 long 
enough to inspect the remodeling of 
their future home, to which the Pres- 
ident would retire. The leading fam- 
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ilies of the county felt much political 
animosity toward Tyler, whom prom- 
inent, bitter Whigs throughout the na- 
tion had succeeded, without perfect 
justice, in portraying as a traitor who 
had forsaken his—and their—party. 
This local aversion to the returning 
Virginian did not ban speculation con- 
cerning his young bride. Would such 
a city girl like her country home? 
Would she fit into the society of its 
rural community? Some of the ques- 
tioners may have remembered a rel- 
evant bit of ancient neighborhood gos- 
sip: Colonel William Byrd’s daughters, 
it was said, had never been quite sat- 
ished with rustic life at nearby “West- 
over” after their stay in London. 
Fhe second Mrs. Tyler was a New 
Yorker. Her home was an island in 
Long Island Sound. At Saratoga 
Springs, in its heyday as the nation’s 
most fashionable spa, she made her 
debut. Ample means enabled her fa- 
ther, David Gardiner, to take his fam- 
ily on extensive trips, including a 
year’s tour of European capitals. When 
it ended, he thought it would be ad- 


vantageous to spend some time in the 
capital of the United States. The 
Gardiners’ wealth and prominence gave 
them entree into the highest circles 
in Washington; they attended White 
House receptions and became friends 
of Congressmen, of administration of- 
ficials, and of President Tyler, who 
had become a widower in 1842. The 
President and the Gardiners were 
among the distinguished guests aboard 
for the ill-fated cruise of the Princeton 
in 1844, and Julia’s father was one 
of the victims of the disastrous ex- 
plosion of that vessel’s chief gun. It 
was only natural that Charles City 
County people would wonder how the 
young bride would like country life 
with a husband older than her own 
mother and after having enjoyed so 
active and fashionable a social whirl 
in metropolitan centers. 

The neighbors had not long to spec- 
ulate. Mrs. Tyler was delighted with 
“Sherwood Forest” from the first. Ty- 
ler had bought the place in 1842 from 
Collier Minge, son of a childhood 
friend, for about $12,000, which he 
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“Sherwood Forest” 


was a 


happy bride’s new home. 


saved, frugally, from his salary as Pres- 
ident. Previously a professional man 
rather than the master of a plantation, 
the returning Virginian proposed in 
his retirement to make his living from 
the soil. The farm included more than 
1,100 acres of land, not really very 
fertile but capable of being developed 
under studious management into pro- 
ductive, usually profitable fields of 
corn and wheat. The house stood in 
an oak grove of about twenty-five 
acres; that park was beautified with 
shrubs and other flowering plants. The 
Tylers cleared the gently-sloping mile 
between the house and the James Riv- 
er, in order that they might see pass- 
ing steamers. 

When the happy bride and groom 
moved in, the remodeling project had 
not been completed. They added wings 
to connect the main dwelling with the 
formerly detached kitchen and laundry 
on its two sides. Thus they made 
“Sherwood Forest” probably the widest 
frame residence in all the nation. The 
building extends about 300 feet. If 
this work were not enough to keep 
Mrs. Tyler interested and occupied, 
there was also the task of arranging 
furniture and furnishings that arrived 
from the White House and from New 
York. There were gifts, too, like the 
beautiful Chinese vases sent by Ty- 
ler’s appointee as the first United 


Julia Tyler supervised alter- 
ations at her home. 


States minister to China; these Julia 
Tyler placed in her drawing room. A 
naval friend presented a well-equipped 
rowboat, which they named the Poca- 
hontas; they used it to visit neighbors 
across the river. When they paid calls 
on the north side of the James, they 
could use the handsome carriage that 
they had themselves selected and 
bought. 

The former President’s tactful, un- 
resentful demeanor in retirement grad- 
ually dulled the animosity of his Whig 
neighbors. He and his attractive wife, 
both extrovert, were soon enabled, 
therefore, to enter into the pleasant 
social life of Charles City County. 
Moreover, they enjoyed much family 
visiting, especially with the Gardiners. 
Occasionally “Sherwood Forest” played 
host to some of the seven children of 
Tyler’s first marriage who grew to 
maturity; in return, the father and 
stepmother sometimes visited in the 
children’s homes. More frequently, 
usually each year and with her hus- 
band, Julia Tyler visited her relatives 
in New York; and often her mother 
and younger sister, Margaret, were 
guests for long visits at “Sherwood 
Forest.” Married there and popular in 
the neighborhood both before her wed- 
ding and as a young widow, Margaret 
attended in the county during the win- 
ter of 1854-1855 eight balls, eleven 
dinners, and uncounted teas, all but 
two of them in her honor. The former 
President bestowed upon his Hampton 
cottage a name, “Villa Margaret,” in 
further compliment to her; and to it 
all members of the family resorted for 
much of each summer by way of ex- 
changing the heat and humidity of 
the inland for the pleasant sea breezes 
of the coast. 

As an antidote to the comparative 
isolation of Charles City County and 
as evidence of his steady growth in 
public favor, the former President wel- 
comed occasional invitations to deliver 
addresses or to make trips that were 
of a more or less public nature. In 
1850 he and his wife visited Governor 
John B. Floyd in the Executive Man- 
sion at Richmond, where he himself 


had settled as the occupant a quarter 
of a century earlier. At White Sulphur 
Springs three years later the Tylers 
met President Franklin Pierce. Sara- 
toga Springs was another resort they 
visited. Mrs. Tyler accompanied her 
husband to Washington early in 186] 
and shared his earnest hope that, as 
president of the Peace Conference, he 
might somehow be enabled to over- 
come hopeless odds and to bring about 
a reconciliation between the Union 
and the seceded states. When he de- 
spaired and returned to advocate the 
secession of the Old Dominion, she, 
ever loyal, lagged not one step behind 
him in his transition. 

To the master and mistress of “Sher- 
wood Forest” was born in the summer 
of 1846 a son, the first of seven chil- 
dren. As a father the former President 
proved to be no less doting than he 
was as a husband. “Julia is quite well, 
with a smile ever on her brow,” wrote 
Tyler to her brother the next year, 
“and the boy—why, he is the noblest 
fellow in creation.” As the colloquial- 
ism of other circles might have ex- 
pressed it, anybody could see that Mrs. 
Tyler “cottoned” to the responsibilities 
of motherhood and to being trans- 
planted into an unfinished house in 
Charles City’s woods as nicely as she 
formerly had to social gayety. She 
nursed the children through the sick- 
nesses of infancy and youth. She took 
them on some of her trips with their 
father—in one instance, indeed, two 
babies. When she left any of the 
seven, she worried about them as moth- 
ers do; one trip she determined to in- 
terrupt abruptly and soon “unless I 
hear from home in the meantime to 
my satisfaction.” 

But to most parents children bring 
joy as well as responsibility. That was 
certainly true of the Tylers. There 
were happy times at “Sherwood For- 
est,” none happier than the Christmas 
of 1855. “It is on the morning of 
Christmas,” the sixty-five-year-old fa- 
ther reflected, that “one realizes the 
happiness of having a home well filled 
with children.” The merriment that 
year had flared up on Christmas Eve, 
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Julia Gardiner of Long Island, who became the second wife of President 
John Tyler, gave up willingly the gay social life of metropolitan centers 
to retire with him to “Sherwood Forest” in rural Charles City County. 
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when barrels and boxes of gifts ar- 
rived by river boat. One unpackaged 
present, a hobbyhorse for the fourth 
child, four-year-old Lachlan, “caught 
the eager eyes of all the children.” 
Almost before it could be brought to 
the door, it was seized, was rushed into 
the dining room, and was ridden by 
each child, though Lachlan’s right to 
the first ride was recognized. Some 
other gifts from Aunt Margaret in the 
same shipment had to be opened a 
day early to appease the sister and 
three brothers whose misfortune it had 
been to receive wrapped presents. Sis- 
ter Julia’s doll could open and close 
its eyes—a feat that amazed all the 
youngsters. 

At eleven that Christmas Eve night 
the two older boys were still awake, 
waiting for Santa Claus and complain- 
ing about his tardiness. “Being told 
that Santa Claus objected to being 
seen, and did not like boys to watch 
for him, they finally went to sleep,” 
their father explained; “but the day 
had not fairly dawned when their ex- 
clamations filled the whole house.” 
Promptly the five children ate their 
sweets and then opened their remain- 
ing toys. Several hours later the old- 
est was still “carrying on the siege of 
Sebastopol” (war games are not an 
invention of our century), Julia was 
arranging her doll’s furniture, Lachlan 
was spurring his hobbyhorse to more 
daring exploits than ever before, and 
the youngest was calling for his drum- 
mer. 

Mrs. Tyler found such excitement 
exhausting. Not only had she super- 
vised preparations for Christmas at 
“Sherwood Forest.’”’ She had also 
shared in getting things ready for a 
benefit fair to be held the next day; 
and she expected former Governor and 
Mrs. Floyd to be her guests for the 
occasion, which bad weather probably 
prevented them from doing. Moreover, 
her sixth child would be born within 
less than three months. All told, her 
husband wrote by way of explaining 
why he rather than she made the 
Christmas-Day report of the safe ar- 
rival and enthusiastic reception of 
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Margaret's gifts, “Julia was so very 
much fatigued yesterday as to devolve 
on me the task of writing.” 

John Tyler was a master of Thom- 
as Jefferson’s political philosophy, an 
able exponent of the states’ rights con- 
cept. Mrs. Tyler proved to be an apt 
pupil. Despite her Northern back- 
ground, she became an ardent South- 
erner. When several notable English- 
women, after the publication of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, appealed to the women 
of the South to procure the abolition 
of slavery, Julia Gardiner Tyler re- 
plied. Her long, vigorous retort was 


Even a utilitarian outbuilding 


can be pretty. 


published in the New York Herald 
late in January, 1853, and was re- 
printed promptly by the Richmond 
Enquirer and the Southern Literary 
Messenger. She denounced the Eng- 
lishwomen’s appeal as a piece of prop- 
aganda not actually written, but only 
signed, by them; branded one of its 
accusations as to the treatment of 
slaves as an outright, utterly false 
“calumny”; and gave assurance that 
Southerners would not be deceived by 
crocodile tears emanating from the na- 
tion that had insistently, for profit, 
foisted human bondage upon the 
South. 

Later, when secession had divided 
the nation, she protested against her 
brother David’s Union sentiments. He 
had “been bitten by the rabid tone of 
those around him and the press” and 
was “ready to deny State-sovereignty.” 
Therefore, he could oppose “the move- 
ment of the South to save itself from 
destruction.” But, she asked her moth- 


er, “Was there ever such a savage, 
wicked war?” The adopted Virginian’s 
fears as to the extent and objects of 
the imminent Northern invasion, she 
revealed, were less reserved—and ac- 
tually proved to be more realistic—than 
those of her husband. 

When fighting had begun, Mrs. Ty- 
ler expressed the determination of the 
South in no uncertain terms. “More 
and more we have the realization of 


war,” she wrote to her mother after 


_the Battle of Big Bethel in 1861 to 


the west of Fort Monroe. “Subjugate 
or bring to terms such a people! little 
do you dream at the North of what 
stuff they are made. Why, even... 
[two of my young sons] are fired up 
with enthusiasm for what they consid- 
er such a sacred cause as the defense 
of their soil from the wicked and cruel 
invader.” 

John Tyler was elected a member 
of the Provisional Confederate Con- 
gress. He went to Richmond early in 
1862 to attend its meetings; Mrs. Ty- 
ler was to join him later with the 
baby, Pearl. But a week before she 
was to go she dreamed that he was 
ill. The dream so disturbed her that 
she went at once to Richmond. She 
found her husband well, but two days 
later he suffered an attack from which 
he did not recover. He died January 
18, 1862, in a bed like the one Mrs. 
Tyler had seen in her dream and un- 
like any they had. 

That spring war reached “Sherwood 
Forest.” General George B. McClellan 
stationed there a guard who protected 
the family and the place. Mrs. Tyler 
continued her visits to her family in 
New York during the war, toward the 
close leaving her older children with 
her mother and keeping the two 
youngest with her. 

“Sherwood Forest’? was overrun, 
during later invasions than that of 
McClellan, by Federal soldiers who 
mutilated pictures and furniture. For- 
tunately for later generations, the 
home was not destroyed. It still stands, 
a lovely reminder of the romance of a 
fatherly President and his adored 
young wife. 7 7 4 
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James Monroe considered his residence in Freder- 


icksburg to be only temporary; and his few years as 


a practicing attorney proved to be only an interlude. 


BS ois an uncle can entitle one to give advice. 
Judge Joseph Jones, at least, thought so. Nor would 
he let the privilege go by default. And why shouldn’t 
he counsel his indecisive nephew? Young James Mon- 
roe’s future seemed promising enough, but it had been 
appearing bright for ten long years without ever as- 
suming a clear-cut shape or form, without ever grow- 
ing into a career that offered prospects of stability, 
security, permanence. 

True (we can imagine Judge Jones reflecting as 
he seated himself in April, 1785, and dipped his goose 
quill into ink), his sister's twenty-seven-year-old son 
was a Congressman. But his present term was to ex- 
pire in about half a year, and he would be eligible 
for reélection for only one more year. What would 
he do then? Would he ever really settle down? 

Indeed, had there not been vacillation, indirection, 
uncertainty of purpose, in most of the orphaned young- 
ster’s activities through the past decade? His freshman 
or sophomore studies in the College of William and 
Mary had been interrupted in 1776: he had become 
a lieutenant in the third Virginia regiment under 
Colonel Hugh Mercer. Later that year Monroe had 
fought with General George Washington’s forces in 
September and October battles near New York City, 
had received a shoulder wound at Trenton the day 
after Christmas. Shifted to a different unit, he had 
participated in the engagements at the Brandywine 
and at Germantown in the next year, at Monmouth 
in 1778. But his highest rank in the Continental serv- 
ice was that of a major, his highest in the state militia 
just one step higher. And had it not developed that 


he became rather inactive before the war ended, began 
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to look for greener pastures, and still seemed willing 
to consider sparing time—dilettante fashion—for a not 
very well defined trip to Europe because Thomas 
Jefferson was there? 

Yes, the former Governor who had become our min- 
ister to France was indeed a friend to be cultivated; 
to be with him or near him in the Old World would 
doubtless be a broadening experience for a lad fifteen 
years his junior. Monroe had certainly learned much 
from the Governor, whom he had followed from Wil- 
liamsburg to Richmond when the capital was moved 
in 1780. Under Jefferson the lad had chosen to study 
law, albeit perhaps in a somewhat desultory, un- 
systematic way. The month of Lord Cornwallis’s sur- 
render had found the inactive soldier living, as he 
himself had confessed, “a very sedentary life upon a 
small estate I have” in King George County. He as- 
sured Jefferson that he had read “all the books you 
mention on the study of law.” He would be glad “some 
time hence” to begin the practice of law; but during 
the meantime, he told his mentor, he wanted “to 
prosecute my studies on the most liberal plan to quali- 
fy myself for any business I might chance to engage 
in. This, if not profitable,” he conceded, “will be agree- 
able.” 

At times agreeable, but not obviously profitable 
from the long-term viewpoint, had been the several 
public offices into which the stymied soldier, the lack- 
adaisical law student, had drifted: member of the 
Virginia House of Delegates, of Virginia’s executive 
Council of State, and of the Continental Congress. 
But where was young Monroe really headed? Joseph 
Jones had himself had these experiences and knew 
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how unstable a foundation they provided for a career. 
He must have reflected, as he began in 1785 to write 
a plain-spoken letter of advice to his nephew: Why, 
here it is five years after that young fellow started to 
study law, and he hasn’t even been admitted to the bar. 

Ah! That should be it! By practicing law, the im- 
mature nephew could earn a respectable livelihood. 
“It is high time you fixed your course for life, if you 
mean to adhere to any particular pursuit.” The al- 
ternative, warned the uncle, is that you will “rove at 
large” ‘forever, “depending upon expedients and con- 
tingencies.” And if you decide to make a lawyer’s life 
your objective, you should put aside all other goals. 
The law, reminded the veteran practitioner, is a jealous 
mistress. As “a man engages to do with a woman he 
marries,” you should “cleave only unto her.” More- 
over, if you determine to enter the bar, the sooner 
you do so the better. Other young men who “are by 
no means destitute of abilities’—John Marshall, among 
them—are beginning to establish reputations for them- 
selves or to hang out their shingles; and the later you 
hang yours the greater the disadvantage under which 
you will have to struggle. So ran a fond uncle’s 
practical counsel. 

Judge Jones's counsel, written with the authority 
of his fifty-eight years as well as that to which he 
was entitled in lieu of the young Congressman’s fa- 
ther, was not ignored. Within the next month James 
Monroe wrote letters in search for a residence in 
Fredericksburg. But he did not decide to cleave only 
unto the law. Instead, he made some preliminary in- 
quiry to ascertain whether the voters of Spotsylvania 
County would elect him to represent them in the 
General Assembly. For his pains he received from his 
uncle assurance that he would have to settle in the 
county before the election and be present on the day 
of the poll. Characteristically, Monroe let himself be 
sent back to Congress for a third successive year, 1785- 
1786, and speculated from time to time whether he 
should settle in Fredericksburg, Richmond, Williams- 
burg, or even elsewhere. 

Yet in that same winter life took on new meaning 
for the apparently aimless, sociable Congressman. He 
fell in love. It was probably as simple as that. But, if 
necessary, he could remind his Uncle Joseph that this 
was exactly what had been prescribed. For Uncle 
Joseph had urged him to act prudently just as soon 
as he had decided upon his profession—prudence in 
this context meaning that he was to marry a girl whose 
character included sensitivity and “kindness of heart, 
good nature without levity, a modest share of good 
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sense,” and at least “some portion of domestic expe- 
rience and economy.” Elizabeth Kortright was so much 
a society girl in New York City that Monroe may not 
have wanted to compare his uncle’s coldly detached 
listing of prerequisites with, for example, the actual 
hours of her “domestic experience.” In such situations 
which of Cupid’s victims ever does? Even so, many 
marriages result in what Uncle Joseph sought for 


Elizabeth Kortright Monroe. 


James, “the highest human felicity a Man can enjoy.” 
And so it was with Monroe after bachelor became 
benedict. 

The marriage was performed on February 16, 1786, 
Congressman Henry Lee wrote from New York City 
to former Congressman James Madison. In the “next 
morning” the groom “decamp’d for Long Island with 
the little smiling Venus in his arms”; there, away 
from the congratulations showered upon them by 
friends, James and Eliza honeymooned; and five days 
later, reported a gossipy Congressional colleague, “we 
have not as yet seen him in Town.” 

Madison received repeated assurances of Monroe's 
desire to introduce him to the young lady who was 
to be adopted as a citizen of Virginia. In reply, bach- 
elor Madison mustered “my sincerest congratulations 
on this event, with every wish for the happiness it 
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promises.” To Jefferson, whom Monroe expected to 
be “surpris'd,” the groom wrote in May, 1786, an 
apologetic explanation of the abandonment of his plan 
“to visit you before I settled myself.” Although he had 
been married to his bride less than three months, he 
could explain, “I have found that I must relinquish 
all other objects not connected with her.” Until the 
autumn he would remain in Congress and at New 
York; then “I shall settle for the present” at Fredericks- 
burg “in a house prepar’d for me by Mr. Jones to enter 
into the practice of the law.” 

On the next day after that declaration of intention 
was penned Madison wrote to the same Virginian in 
Europe an item of news: as an absent candidate, Mon- 
roe had lost his race in. King George County for a 
seat in the Virginia House of Delegates by the margin 
of six votes. Uncle Joseph had been right about the 
necessity of being present if Monroe was to gain vic- 
tory at the polls. 

During the autumn of 1786 James and Eliza Mon- 
roe moved to Fredericksburg. On October 12 he re- 
vealed to the distant Jefferson that he was still dallying 
with various ideas. The two of them would begin 
their overland trip from New York to Virginia on the 
morrow and would reside “for the present” in Fred- 
ericksburg—chiefly because, as he admitted in a letter 
of the next July to Jefferson, he was given there “the 
command of an house” and other accommodations by 
his uncle “upon my own terms.” But he was looking 
forward to acquiring a home near “Monticello” in 
Albemarle County “for my ultimate abode—the sooner 
I fix there the more agreeable it will be to me.” He 
was wearied with Congress; the past year had been 
one “of excessive labor & fatigue & unprofitably so.” 
Yet he was only half committed to following his help- 
ful uncle’s advice: “I sho’d be happy to keep clear of 
the bar if possible.” 

The residence into which the Monroes moved still 
stands—at 301 Caroline Street. Fredericksburg tax rec- 
ords for 1787-1789 list that real estate as being owned 
by Joseph Jones but occupied by James Monroe as 
his tenant. The annual rental paid was £25. Monroe 
paid taxes on six Negro slaves, a horse or two, two 
cows, and a four-wheeled carriage. His uncle’s Caro- 
line Street home has undergone relatively minor al- 
terations during the passing years. Madison, who had 
returned to Congress in New York City, exchanged 
letters with Monroe in the spring of 1787 about some 
furniture made for him there and shipped via Nor- 
folk. That summer a proud father could announce to 


Jefferson: “Mrs. Monroe hath added a daughter to 
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our society who, tho’ noisy, contributes greatly to its 
amus ment.” 

The half-committed nephew actually did become 
an attorney. In October, 1786, and the following April 
he was admitted to the bars of the major state courts. 
In the interest of his clients he traveled occasionally 
to Richmond and to courthouses as far away as Char- 
lottesville and Staunton. He was characterized as a 
“laborious” lawyer. His manuscript fee book is pre- 
served in his former office, now the enlarged James 
Monroe Law Office and Museum at the corner of 
Charles and Prince William Streets in Fredericksburg. 

At the end of his first nine months as a lawyer Mon- 
roe admitted to Jefferson that he had prosecuted “only 
a few” suits, had found “the discharge of duties en- 
tirely new to me” to be “oftentimes embarrassing” but 
“of course highly interesting,” and had “fail’d almost 
altogether” in collecting the debts that constituted 
most of his assets. All told, however, he thought that 
he had made respectable progress in the profession, 
considering how briefly he had been in it. “But I 
consider my residence here as temporary, merely to 
serve the purpose of the time,” he assured Jefferson, 
reiterating his intention to settle as near “Monticello” 
as possible. 

Public offices almost constantly diverted the young 
attorney’s attention from private business. This was 


Joseph Jones’s Fredericksburg home, which he 
leased to Monroe on the latter’s terms, still 
stands at 301 Caroline Street. 
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not against his will. On July 11, 1787, Fredericks- 
burg’s town council elected him to fill an unexpired 
term in its membership. Though absent from the meet- 
ing of August 4, he received a committee appointment. 
He was present on September 25 for three relatively 
unimportant matters of business. Then he was absent 
again from all of the council’s other meetings until 
his term expired in March, 1788. So he had attended 
only one council meeting. The voters did not reélect 
him then or in the next year. Several historical pub- 
lications about Fredericksburg have reported that he 
became a vestryman of St. George’s Parish; but a 
recent review of the vestry’s records has not revealed 
his name therein. Possibly James Monroe did not even 
try to grow roots as deep in the community’s life as 
some others would have done. 

The man’s own letters reveal greater interest on his 
part in his service as a state legislator and _ political 
leader. He had been one of the Virginians whom his 
commonwealth sent to the Annapolis Convention in 
1786—the immediate precursor of the national consti- 
tutional convention of the next year at Philadelphia; 
and the movement for a stronger union loomed large 
in his thoughts through several years. Being on the 
scene, he succeeded in 1787 in winning the right to 
represent Spotsylvania County in the House of Dele- 
gates. The county also sent him to the Virginia con- 
vention of 1788, which ratified the new constitution 
despite Monroe’s two mild speeches against that docu- 
ment. Reasonably confident of his hold upon the 
county’s voters, he predicted in a letter to Jefferson 
that summer, “I hold a seat in the legislature & believe 
I shall do it for some time.” 

Yet it still remained doubtful just what Monroe’s 
course would prove ultimately to be. To Jefferson he 
wrote that same year a confession that he resented 
attending both the legislature and the courts. Neither 
employment, he had learned, “has many allur’ments 
in it.” Each interrupted the “real pleasure of my life, 
which consists in being at home with my family.” The 
daughter, then sixteen months old, had begun to talk. 
She was his delight. 

The partisanship of state politics palled on James 
Monroe and made him “uncomfortable.” Patrick Henry 
dominated the Virginia scene; Monroe felt certain that 
Governor Edmund Randolph, his contemporary, was 
his enemy; he wondered if even Madison’s friendship 
for him had been somewhat alienated during the 1788 
struggle over ratification of the constitution; his seat 
in the House of Delegates obligated him to attend 
three sessions totaling five months within a span of 
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Two documents concerning the election of 

Monroe to the General Assembly and his attend- 

ance in 1787 are among manuscripts preserved 
in the Virginia State Library. 
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fourteen that had begun in mid-October, 1787. Alto- 
gether, he confided in Jefferson, it seemed that he 
had won the seat “at a very unfortunate period” in 
respect to public affairs and his own temper of mind. 
Nor did the political horizon brighten. In his efforts 
to keep James Madison out of the first Congress un- 
der the new constitution, Patrick Henry maneuvered 
Monroe into running against Madison for a seat in 
the House of Representatives. The result was a par- 
ticularly obvious and crucial election campaign dur- 
ing the winter of 1788-1789. Madison confessed to 
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Jefferson that he found the heated prejudices of the 
race “very disagreeable.” When it was over, an em- 
barrassed Monroe insisted to Jefferson that he had 
agreed to run only reluctantly, lest he lose the con- 
fidence of some friends; Monroe had not really wanted 
to exclude his friend from the new government; so 
he announced with professed unconcern Madison’s 
victory “by a large majority of about 300” in their 
eight-county district. Equally magnanimous, the victor 
also assured Jefferson that the political contest was 
merely a misfortune to be taken in stride and then 
forgotten; Madison was confident that Monroe had 
not lost sight of the distinction between political and 
personal views and that this “has saved our friendship 
from the smallest diminution.” 

James Monroe could take his defeat philosophically 
because he would be able at will to gratify his long- 
term desire to live near Jefferson. In the autumn of 
1788 he had acquired, by an exchange or on credit, 
a few hundred acres of land and some buildings in 
Charlottesville and on the western side of the town. 
Jubilantly, he wrote to Jefferson in anticipation of 
their association as neighbors—and even to Madison, 


nearer whose home he would settle whenever he 
moved to Albemarle. 

In the spring of 1789 the younger James's delight 
increased. He took Eliza with him on a trip to attend 
courts at Charlottesville and Staunton. It scarcely 
mattered that there was little business for lawyers at 
either place. (One alleged horse thief was convicted 
at Charlottesville, another acquitted.) The important 
thing was that Eliza “was well pleas’d with the coun- 
try.” And Jefferson was beginning to be expected to 
return soon from Europe. 

So the Monroes moved away from Fredericksburg 
after having let that town serve as their headquarters 
for a bit less than three years. In August, 1789, they 
moved to their Albemarle County home—a brick build- 
ing that now stands on “Monroe Hill” amid the 
grounds of the University of Virginia. But the society 
they sought in that neighborhood did not materialize. 
Madison had already gone to Congress and was usual- 
ly there. Jefferson got back to “Monticello” for Christ- 
mas, 1789, but dashed away two months later to be- 
come Secretary of State. 

On legal missions Monroe was in Fredericksburg in 
June, 1790, in Richmond in March and July. But the 
life of a circuit-riding lawyer was not for him—at 
least not for long. Jefferson had been a quite success- 
ful attorney for seven years before the Revolution. 


Monroe’s law office garden, Fredericksburg. 
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Monroe was to content himself with four. The lad 
who had known, figuratively, the “gay Paree” of urban 
society as an army officer and Congressman was not 
willing to be kept down on a Virginia farm—nor even 
to visit occasionally Virginia’s largest communities, 
which then had populations smaller than 5,000. 

Chafing at his isolation, Monroe hinted to Jefferson 
by a letter written in code that he wanted to succeed 
the deceased William Grayson as one of Virginia’s 
United States Senators. In October, 1790, he aban- 
doned the secret cypher and expressed his hope in 
terms of a characteristically prosaic euphemism made 
trite by generations of politicians. “After the most 
mature reflection,” went his letter to Jefferson, “I 
have at length yielded to my inclinations to suffer my 
name to be mention’d for a publick appointment.” 
Victory in the contest seemed less certain than he had 
at first supposed, but “it will contribute greatly to my 
own & the gratification of Mrs. M. as it will place us 
both with & nearer our friends.” 

Well, thirty-two-year-old James Monroe became Sen- 
ator in December, 1790. And one office led to another 
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addressed the legislature of France. 


in an exciting, almost unbroken succession through 
the next thirty-five years—diplomatic assignments in 
France, Spain, and England, the Virginia General 
Assembly once more and the Governorship repeatedly, 
cabinet posts, and the Presidency itself. 

Uncle Joseph Jones lived through the first fifteen 
of those years. To him it became plain enough, no 
doubt, that his nephew would never settle down to 
the practice of law. Yet I wonder if Uncle Joseph, 
staid jurist that he was, ever managed really to resign 
himself to the fact that James had found and fixed 
his course for life—a course not straight but curving, 
not uniform but ever changing, not what his uncle 
wanted for them but what he and Eliza wanted. Do 
you suppose that the uncle ever came to understand 
their restlessness, their eagerness for new experiences, 
their love for finery, splendor, luxury, exalted stations 
in life, society, friends? Do you guess that he evet 
became reconciled to their desire to “rove at large” 
through life, “depending upon expedients and com 
tingencies” but also capitalizing upon them and en- 
joying them to the hilt? Or do you imagine that Uncle 
Joseph went down to his grave still emitting little 
clucks of mild reproof, still shaking his head in wondet 
or despair? 4 4 7 
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